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DETAIL FROM A CHINESE FRUIT AND FLOWER SCROLL. 
THE LUCY MAUD BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 


A CHINESE FRUIT AND FLOWER SCROLL 


Buckingham Collection now being 

shown for the first time in Gallery 
Mz is a very handsome scroll painting of 
fruits, flowers, vegetables, nuts, roots and 
leaves ascribed to Hsii Ch’ung-ssii, the 
grandson of a well-known painter of the 
Sung Dynasty called Hsii Hsi. The paint- 
ing itself measures 21 feet 3 inches in length, 
and the mounting measures 41 feet 4 inches. 
Much of the space on the mount is filled 
with appreciations and eulogies of connois- 
seurs and collectors who have seen the pic- 
ture, but as none of the inscriptions date 
before the reign of K’ang Hsi (1662-1722) 
we must consider that the ascription is a 
pious hope rather than an authenticated 
fact. Hsii Ch’ung-ssi was doubtless an ex- 
cellent painter, and this, an excellent paint- 
ing, might be worthy of his brush, but un- 
fortunately the problems of the Oriental 
student are not solved by such simple log- 
ical progressions. The practice is so com- 
mon in China, however, that one is some- 
times inclined to trust only the unsigned 
work. In several of the appreciations Shao 
Yii, an official, is mentioned as the owner 
of the painting. It would appear that he 
found the picture at a dealer’s, and added 
it to his already rich collection, having paid 
a thousand of gold for it. The inscriptions 
were then probably written by friends and 
art critics of his time when he had had the 


AA Backing addition to the Lucy Maud 


picture remounted. In its present state it is 
in very good condition and should last for a 
long time without repair or remounting. 

This scroll type of picture, called by the 
Japanese makimono (rolled object), is a fa- 
vorite in China and Japan, but is found in 
no other civilized countries of the world. 
While the scrolls vary in length from a few 
feet to fifty feet or more they were never 
intended to be seen as a whole, but were 
rolled up at one end as the observer un- 
rolled them at the other end, so he would 
see only the two or three feet of scroll ex- 
posed between his two hands. This gives 
an extraordinarily difficult problem in com- 
position, quite beyond the powers of west- 
ern artists to manage, for wherever one 
looks, and wherever the observer chooses 
to pause in unrolling the scroll the composi- 
tion should be satisfactory. That means 
that each part should be so related to the 
whole that any section will compose well. 

A rather sharp division exists in Oriental 
painting between work in Chinese ink mono- 
chrome, and work in full color. As a rule 
the black and white work aims at vigor, and 
the full color at delicacy, though countless 
exceptions may be found, as is the case with 
all broad generalities. The quality of the 
brush stroke per se is insisted upon far 
more in the black and white painting than 
in the colored, so in this fully colored scroll 
we may expect to find only delicate effects. 
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DETAIL FROM A CHINESE FRUIT AND FLOWER SCROLL. 
THE LUCY MAUD BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 


There is also none of the austerity of effect 
often found in the black and white which 
depends largely upon the powerful use of 
spaces. Our artist was evidently so over- 
whelmed with the beauties of the vegetable 
kingdom that he found restraint difficult, 
and no horn of plenty ever produced such 
profusion as does our scroll. 

As in most good makimono the subject 
begins gradually and ends gradually, so 
there is no question of this having been 
trimmed down from its original dimensions. 
Towards the center the space is filled with 
almost a riot of vegetable forms, but the 
color is always beautifully balanced in hue 
as well as in light and dark. Some giant 
white radishes set off to good effect a cluster 
of small eggplants demurely purple. Next 
are seen a full-blown lotus, one which is 
losing its petals, and a cluster of lotus seed- 
pods, so stiff and dry that one can almost 
hear them rattle. Never were there so many 
melons, unbelievably varied in form, size, 
color and texture, but all apparently so true 
to the original that we begin to appreciate 
the Chinese partiality for melons, although 
perhaps we do not understand their liking 
for melon seeds, which in all their shiny 
blackness appear too on the scroll. There 
are bulbs and beets, apples and oranges, 
grapes, cherries and medlars which remind 
one of the delicious nes pole of Italy. A care- 
ful examination by one unversed in botan- 
ical lore discloses seventy recognizable, and 
fifteen strange species. One of the tours 


de force of the artist is his ability to bring 
out the character of beans in their pods, 
some very young and juicy, others almost 
ready to burst the shell. Some are long, 
slender, graceful, string beans and others, 
stout hairy, little vetches in important bun- 
chy clusters. In many cases the flowers are 
shown as well as the fruit, and the character 
of the outline, disappearing in many cases 
under the color, gives always the vital sta- 
tistics of the thing represented. If the stems 
are strong, woody and tough, or soft and 
juicy, the outline always explains them. 
Some of the most luscious color notes are 
round, orange red persimmons, seemingly 
laid on in flat quiet washes of color, but the 
tone is so subtly laid that the roundness of 
the fruit is felt, and examination shows 
that the surface is constantly varying in 
value and intensity. An interesting note 
which may serve some day to give us the 
actual date of the painting is the introduc- 
tion of maize, which was imported into 
China, so far as we know, for the first time 
early in the Ch’ing Dynasty (1662-1910). 
A tassel is shown, and two ears with the 
husks partly stripped away: also a long 
leaf which is somewhat nibbled away at the 
edge. All are brown and sere so it may be 
that the maize was still considered a great 
rarity and was never seen growing by the 
artist. The charm of color and variety of 
form make a constant appeal to one who 
studies this scroll, and we cannot fail to 
agree with one of the Chinese commenta- 
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tors who writes: “ This work shows the skill 
that comes from genius. Its coloring has a 
pure refinement similar to the quality one 
finds in the use of ink [a highly prized qual- 
ity among the Orientals] and it excels in 
spiritual harmony. One looks this work 
over twice and thrice, and loves each flower 
and each fruit, the solidity of branches and 
leaves and the originality and exquisiteness 
that are perfect with the life of nature. 
We do not wonder that this work was 
treasured at the time when it was done. 
How much more in our time!” 

We must not conclude from this de- 
scription that the work is in any way pho- 
tographic. It is too true to the deeper 
things of nature to have a photographic 
quality. Cuarces Fapens KE ttey. 


AT THE GOODMAN THEATRE 


The new production for December is 
“Around the World in Eighty Days.” 
The fantastic inventions of Jules Verne 
have survived, partly because they were 
illuminated by frequent flashes of real im- 
agination. In the case of the famous “‘ Tour 
du Monde,” the facts have overtaken him. 
Last summer Mr. Stevens found the Cha- 
telet Theatre 
still playing 
the amusing 
and adroit 
dramatization 
by Alphonse 
d’Ennery in 
modern dress, 
at the very 
time the Zep- 
pelin was 
covering the 
route of the 
famous tour in 
less than a 
quarter of the 
time. The old 
afiches were 
still on kiosks. 


ORIGINAL affiche OR POSTER FOR THE FIRST FRENCH 
PRODUCTION OF “AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY DAYS” 2:30. 


The turns of the plot, largely contributed 
by the playwright, not the novelist, pro- 
voked the same laughter and the same 
tensions, in spite of the victory of time. 
After all, Jules Verne could still laugh—he 
had covered the Zeppelin matter as well. 

For the purpose of the Goodman, how- 
ever, the passing years have worked to great 
advantage. For our audience, the play is 
not one for modern dress, but one to which 
the period of its first production, the ’seven- 
ties of the last century, adds both humor 
and charm. The wild adventures of the 
travellers, the rescue of the Hindu princess 
and her abduction on an elephant, the 
attack on the transcontinental train by the 
“Paunies,” the explosion, the shipwreck, 
and the final decision of the “bet of a mil- 
lion” are all great fun; and they provide, as 
well, a splendid framework for a produc- 
tion in the vein of quaint pictorial satire 
which the Goodman worked quite differ- 
ently in “Fashion” and in “Camille in 
Roaring Camp.” The new production 
will have many features suggestive of 
the old posters, but the sky-dome and 
wagon stage, with the Goodman lighting 
equipment, will permit a decorative 
earth to revolve to the westward while 
the indom- 
itable trav- 
ellers pursue 
their eastward 
way. 

The Chil- 
dren’s produc- 
tion which 
opened in 
November 
and will con- 
tinue through 
the holidays 
is “Ivanhoe,” 
and pre- 
sented every 
Saturday 
afternoon at 
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A CRUCIFIXION BY CARLO CRIVELLI 


NTHUSIASM for the painting of 
E Carlo Crivelli is a fairly recent thing 

in the history of connoisseurship. As 
late as the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, most of his panels were still to be 
found in the churches for which they were 
commissioned, in Massa Fermana, or As- 
coli or some other town in the dreary 
Italian Marches. About a hundred years 
ago the increasing interest in Italian Prim- 
itives brought about a re-discovery, and 
at once his paintings came into favor with a 
certain number of collectors. In spite of 
their interest, Crivelli had to wait until the 
twentieth century for a truly intelligent ap- 
preciation. Crowe and Cavalcaselle and 
other historians of their period were in- 
clined to dismiss him as a “disagreeable but 
most talented painter,” and it is only with 
the publication of G. M’Neil Rushforth’s 
study in 1900, and the later works of Testi, 
the two Venturi, Berenson, and finally, in 
1927, the extensive monograph of Franz 
Drey', that the painter’s abilities have been 
at all fully defined. 

Part of the hesitation towards Crivelli 
has been due to the fact that scarcely any- 
thing is known about his life. Fortunately 
he signed and dated a number of his paint- 
ings, and it was from the evidence of the 
signatures and a few scraps of tradition 
that Rushforth built his analysis. But since 
1905, six important documents” have come 
to light which help us to answer certain 
questions of fact, though as yet we know 
nothing ot the man’s personality. Drey be- 
lieves that Crivelli was born in Venice 
about 1430-1435; we know that the painter 
was proud of his birthplace for he always 
signed himself as coming from Venice. In 
1457 he became involved in scandal, and 
after paying a heavy fine, probably left 
home in disgrace. Drey thinks that Crivelli 
next went to Padua, for all his commenta- 
tors have spoken of the artist’s dependence 
on the Paduan school of painting. His first 
signed work is dated 1468 at Massa Fer- 
mana; his last, 1493 at Fabriano. The years 


' Carlo Crivelli und seine Schule, Munich. 
*Conveniently published by Drey, pp. 113-116. 


between he spent in the Marches—a region 
without a single important court or city— 
patiently and often brilliantly decorating 
one great altarpiece after another for the 
provincial churches. 

This isolation from the world of affairs 
gives to Crivelli’s art its peculiar quality. 
Before he left Venice he must have felt the 
influence of the contemporary school of the 
Vivarini, and at Padua he probably studied 
under Squarcione, the greatest collector of 
Antique art, and the teacher of Mantegna. 
But though Crivelli never entirely put by 
his Venetian sumptuousness, or a Paduan 
interest in real appearances, he very early 
developed types and a style of his own. 
Lacking important rivals, and away from 
the stimulus of new ideas, he continued to 
perfect his forms rather than invent new 
ones. His art which began as contemporary, 
ended by being archaistic. It took him 
years to tear down the barriers of the old 
form of altarpiece with its separated saints, 
and combine his figures into a single com- 
position. His technique reflects the same 
conservatism. At a time when other paint- 
ers were experimenting with oil pigments, 
he preferred to continue with tempera col- 
ors, bringing this early method to an alto- 
gether unexpected stage of refinement and 
splendor. 

But in analyzing the reactionary tenden- 
cies in Crivelli, one is apt to overdo them. 
Though deliberately choosing old-fashioned 
forms and a technique that was fast losing 
favor, the painter in other ways responded 
to his time. Indeed some of his madonnas, 
in their simplification and convincing gran- 
deur, remind one of the sixteenth century. 
As time went on, Crivelli gradually dropped 
off the raised gilt details with which he had 
ornamented his early panels and came more 
to rely on refinements of drawing and 
delicacies of modeling to produce his effects. 
At one time his Pietas seem to reflect the 
influence of the Bellini, but always the 
guiding spirit in Crivelli’s art is decoration. 

This side of the painter’s art has always 
endeared him to collectors, for all have 
agreed that he was endowed with a superb 
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sense of stylized design, made more pleasing 
through impeccable craftsmanship. The 
pains which he took in draughting the 
smallest detail and the consistency of his 
tempera method give him a high place. 
Since Crivelli was willing enough to repeat 
his compositions with little variation, he 
could center his entire attention on design- 
ing beautiful accessories. From about 1476 
on, his panels became richer and richer in 
detail, and his style more mannered. It was 
inevitable that as he advanced, some vital- 
ity would be lost. His final great altarpieces 
in the Brera gallery at Milan are magnifi- 
cent creations in which the figures have be- 
come somewhat forced in pose and feeling. 

We are so familiar with the Madonnas or 
with the extremely stylized Pietas, which 
as Berenson remarks often tend toward the 
grotesque through their overemphasis on 
precision, that it is surprising to find a 
painting by Crivelli which is simple and 
dramatic in appeal. ‘The Crucifixion,” 
formerly in the Joseph Spiridon Collec- 
tion’ and purchased by the Art Institute 
through the Wirt D. Walker Fund, is a 
most unusual example. It was not a sub- 
ject that the painter often treated; he pre- 
ferred brocaded Madonnas, seated on dol- 
phin-carved thrones, and surrounded by 
saints in robes of lacquered gold. There is 
an early crucifixion in one of the four pre- 
della panels in the Massa Fermana altar, 
but it is weak and awkward in design. A 
tall panel—evidently from an ancona—and 
a lost Christ on the Cross with Mary Mag- 
dalene below, are the only other versions. 
The Art Institute painting is the latest in 
the series; Drey places it round 1490, at the 
time of the Odoni Altar, and the “Madonna 
between SS. Francis and Sebastian,” both 
in the National Gallery in London. 

In a desolate landscape of broken, jagged 
rocks and sparse vegetation, against a heavy 
sky, the low cross is set, and on it hangs the 
broken body of the Saviour. A white loin 
cloth is gathered round his hips; blood falls 
from his wounds, and from his tortured 
head which is backed by a patterned nim- 


3 Originally owned by Alexander Barker of London, and 
later the property of Baron de Beurnonville, Paris. At one 
time Alexander Barker and Lord Dudley were in possession 
of some of the most of important Crivellis. 


bus. To the left stands the Virgin, with her 
face turned beseechingly up at her Son’s, 
and with her fingers clasped in grief. On 
the other side is St. John, weeping and mak- 
ing a gesture of helpless resignation with 
his hands. Both these figures wear plain 
gold halos. Directly behind the cross a 
stony road leads to the towers and gates of 
a town, and in the distance is a little glimpse 
of the sea with a single sail, the only place 
in all of Crivelli’s work where a motive of 
this kind occurs. 

One is instantly struck with the reveren- 
tial, even tender, mood of the painting. 
Though the Virgin recalls the Mary of the 
Pietas, she is less Gothic in treatment and 
St. John is less severely treated than usual. 
The Christ is a simplified, exquisitely drawn 
figure, quite different from the full, hard 
body and stylized head of the Milan Cruci- 
fixion. In this presentation Crivelli has not 
suppressed the dramatic element, and for 
once his minute realism and somewhat 
harsh insistence on contours have been 
subordinated. The three figures, con- 
vincing in their large treatment, are knit in 
a forceful rhythm of line, to which the back- 
ground of the doomed world contributes 
rather than detracts. ““The most tragic sub- 
ject in the world” is here presented with a 
strong emotional fervor which gives it an 
almost unique place among the early 
Venetian masters. 

This landscape is an unusual feature with 
Crivelli, for he painted very few out-of-door 
subjects. The most he often allowed was a 
bit of perspective at either side of the 
Madonna’s throne; here he has definitely 
established an emotional mood through the 
use of his strange sky and naked, forbidding 
countryside. 

This is partly the result of his color; 
where so many of Crivelli’s most splen- 
did compositions approach the warm full 
tones of violet, rose and gold, this painting 
is comparatively restrained. A tan stone- 
color goes through the whole composition, 
accented here and there with green and a 
peculiar blue. The Virgin’s cape is of dark 
blue lined with green, and her tunic is 
salmon-brown. St. John’s mantle is dull 
lavender with a green lining; his robe is 
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pale yellow. Crrivelli’s successful use of 
tempera appears in the firm enamel of the 
surface and in the unusual luminosity of the 
sky. 

In drawing, the panel is very character- 
istic, for in Crivelli we find this combination 
of a marvelously precise and cutting line 
with a system of modeling based on careful 
parallel hatching. The artist’s reliance on 
line is to be traced back to Padua and the 
teaching of Squarcione. In speaking of the 
Paduan group, Berenson has called certain 
of them, artists who “have never passed 
beyond the point of creating such designs 
as demand the utmost vitality in every de- 
tail.” Crivelli is no exception to this ob- 
servation. The present painting is perme- 
ated with strongly accented drawing, from 
the flinty rocks to the stunted cornel tree 
and the detailed drawing of St. John’s 
head. This quality of line approaches the 
Japanese, as Berenson observes. In the 
work of their greatest masters, one can see 
just such an exuber- 
ant rhythm, con- 
trolled by a great 
incisiveness. If 
Botticelliis the most 
Chinese of Italian 
painters, Crivelli is 
the most Japanese, 
and his finest pieces 
of design make one 
think of Korin and 
the lacquer artists. 

In all of Crivelli’s 
art the ecclestical 
element is present. 
He was entirely a 
church painter and, 
so far as we know, 
attempted no sep- 
arate portraits or 
mythological com- 
positions. A Flor- 
entine like Pollai- 
uolo, a Venetian 
like Bellini, or a Pad- 
uan like Mantegna 
deliberately varied his Christianity with 
adventures among the pagan gods, but 
Crivelli, who took the realism from Paduan 


art and refused the classicism, painted 
nothing but panels for altarpieces, usually 
of the old ancona form. He preferred 
the traditional arrangement of a Ma- 
donna in the center, flanked with sepa- 
rate panels of Saints, and topped with a 
curved scene from the Passion. When his 
work came into favor, the anconas were 
broken up and the separate panels scattered 
through many collections. Our painting 
must have originally belonged to a large 
altarpiece and held the place of honor above 
the central composition.* But like all of 
Crivelli’s panels, ours is a complete work in 
itself. The craftsmanship on every one is 
consistently fine; if the drawing is slighted 
and the color muddied, you will find your- 
self dealing with the work of an imitator. 
Now when all the altarpieces and Pietas 
have passed into the great collections, the 
Art Institute is fortunate to possess a 
Crivelli which not only illustrates his tech- 
nical achievement but shows unexpected 
abilities in dramatic 
narration. 

Outsider though 
he was, from the de- 
velopment of Italian 
painting, Crivellire- 
mains a magisterial 
figure. For twenty- 
five years, in a situ- 
ation which a lesser, 
and it must be ad- 
mitted, a greater 
painter would have 
found intolerable, 
and with an anti- 
quated technique 
and no new motives, 
he produced a series 
of panels which rank 
with the most beau- 
tiful productions of 
western _ painting. 
Art must have both 


PIETA BY MARCO ZOPPO LENT BY MARTIN A. radicals and conser- 
RYERSON. LIKE CRIVELLI, ZOPPO WAS MUCH 
INFLUENCED BY THE SCHOOL OF PADUA 


vatives, and some- 
times the great con- 


servative is the finer artist. 
DanieE- CaTTon RIcH 


4 See for instance an ancona in Drey, PI. Ixxxi. 
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TWO VASES RECENTLY ADDED TO THE CLASSICAL COLLECTION 


1922 by Charles L. Hutchinson, have 

now been presented to the Classical 
Department through the generosity of Mrs. 
Hutchinson. The first is a red-figured column 
krater', used by the Greeks for mixing water 
and wine, and so called from the column- 
shaped handles at either side. It was a favor- 
ite form of the Attic potter in the middle of 
the fifth century 13. C., for its shape gave two 
large, convenient areas for decoration. Con- 
ventionalized designs were used to orna- 
ment the rim, the handles and the throat. 
Interlacing lotus buds appear on the rim’s 
upper edge and, on the turn-over of the 
lip, an ivy-leaf chain Black-figured floral 
palmettes are found on the top of each 
handle, while the throat of the obverse is 
designed in a reserved panel of interlacing 
lotus-buds and dots. The panels bearing 
the main scene are framed at the top by the 
tongue-pattern, at the sides by ivy-leaf 
chains, and at the bottom by a double red 
line. 

Both sides bear conversation scenes be- 
tween youths clad in 
long mantles or hima- 
tions. On the obverse 
are four figures, di- 
vided into twogroups. 
In the first group, two 
youths stand facing 
each other, the first 
carrying a knotted 
stick in his left hand 
and raising his right 
hand in a gesture of 
expostulation. The 
second group, also 
made up of two fig- 
ures facing each 
other, is almost iden- 
tical, save that the 
last figure holds a 
strigil, an implement 

1 No. 29.699. Height: 137% 
in. (34.1 cm.); diameter: 75% in. 


(18.6cm.). Broken and mend- 
ed, particularly onside A. For 


Tse Greek vases, which were lent in 


form see Shapes of Greek wyprRia (WATER-JUG).GNATHIA WARE, III CEN- 
TURY B.C. GIFT OF MRS. C. L. HUTCHINSON 


Vases (Metropolitan Museum 
of Art), New York, 1922, p.9, 
No. 3. 


usually of metal, with which the athletes 
used to scrape their bodies free of oil and 
sand. Inthe field hangs a sponge bag. All 
the figures have similar heads, with short 
curly hair bound with fillets, overpainted 
in red. The hair is reserved, that is it ap- 
pears against an outline of the natural clay, 
and the profiles lack relief-lines. 

The reverse is very like the front, with 
three figures instead of four. The first is 
practically a duplicate of the first figure on 
A; the middle figure repeats the pose of the 
third figure on A, and the last, though 
he lacks a strigil, may be considered as 
after the same model as the fourth youth on 
the obverse. The same technical traits of 
drawing and painting here appear, but 
since this is the reverse, no frieze of lotus- 
buds is found on the throat. 

Though the vase is decorated with one of 
the usual formulas of the day, the conversa- 
tion group, it is close to the work of a 
special painter, whom Professor Beazley of 
Oxford has identified as the designer of a 
column krater in the Museo Archeologico 

.. Etrusco in Florence 
and to whom he has 
given the name, “The 
Painter of the Floren- 
tineCentaur Battle.” 
Our vase may be 
equated with num- 
ber six on Beazley’s 
list, a column krater 
in the Louvre.* It is 
possible, however, 
that the somewhat 
careless drawing and 
finish on our exam- 
ple may keep it from 
being the work of the 
master, himself, and 
perhaps it would be 
better to consider its 
painter as a close 


2See Beazley, Altische Va- 
senmaler des Rotfigurigen Stils, 
Tubingen, 1925, pp. 308-9. 

3G. 352. Published in Cor- 
pus Vasorum Antiquorum 
(Louvre) III I d, Pl. 25, nos. 
3 and 4. 
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TWO SIDES OF A COLUMN KRATER WITH CONVERSATION SCENES BY “‘THE PAINTER OF THE FLOREN- 


TINE CENTAUR BATTLE” 470-460 3.C. 


imitator. In period it is not far from the 
splendid column krater bearing the design 
of Salmoneus in the Classical Collection, 
which Beazley has assigned to another 
anonymous draughtsman, “The Alkim- 
achos Painter.” The work of both 
painters belongs to the decade of 470 to 
460 B.c. “The Painter of the Florentine 
Centaur Battle” was evidently somewhat 
prolific, for Beazley has so far identified 
twenty-three examples from his hand, 
twenty-one of which are column kraters. 

The second vase given by Mrs. Hutchin- 
son is a large hydria,> or water jar, 
equipped with handles at the side for lift- 
ing, and with one large handle at the back 
for pouring or carrying. It is of orange clay, 
covered inside and out with a heavy, 
lustrous, olive-black glaze. The body is 
reeded in imitation of a metal original, and 
the lip is moulded in a pattern of the egg- 
and-dart and over-painted in gold. The 
foot and lip show traces of red, and round 
the throat is modeled a raised necklace of 
gold. 

The hydria belongs to the latest type of 
Greek ware, known as Gnathia, from the 
town of Egnatia (modern Torre d’Egnazia) 


* Beazley, Op. cit. p. 298, no. 33. 


5No. 29.608. Height: 1934 in. (socm.); diameter: 114 in. 
(28.6cm.). Provenance unknown. Condition excellent. 


GIFT OF MRS. C. L. HUTCHINSON 


in South Italy where it was first found. As 
various excavations have shown, however, 
the type is by no means confined to Apulia, 
and the second half of the third century 
B.c., but is widely distributed, and must 
have been imitated in many centers in 
Magna Graeca.® 

Characteristic of the ware is the heavy, 
black varnish, the designs over-painted in 
white, yellow, red, and occasionally in lus- 
trous materials and gold, and the imita- 
tion of contemporary metal shapes in the 
fluted or reeded bodies. Our vase is un- 
usually refined in finish; there is none of 
the rough chaneling often encountered in 
cruder specimens, and it may possibly be 
allied with a Campanian group, of which 
there are excellent examples in the Mouret 
Collection.” Five other specimens of the 
same fabric, belonging to the Classical 
Department, give a comprehensive idea of 
the different styles included under the 
term, “‘Gnathia,”’ and illustrate the various 
types of surface decoration. One of them 
is practically a replica of the large hydria 
on a much smaller scale. 

Catron Ricu 
6For bibliography on this ware see: Corpus Vasorum 


a ras (British Museum) Fascicule 1 (A. H. Smith), 
De. 


7See Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum (Collection Mouret by 
Félix Mouret), 1V E 6. 
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SOME EARLY ITALIAN ENGRAVINGS 


‘“THE RISEN CHRIST WITH SAINTS ANDREW AND 
LONGINUS.”” A BROAD MANNER PRINT BY MAN- 
TEGNA. LENT BY MR. AND MRS. POTTER PALMER 


ITH the wealth of authoritative in- 

formation on Early Italian Engrav- 

ing, much of which is available in 
the Print Library’, it is our purpose to call 
attention to the opportunity to study the 
actual prints by the rarest and most impor- 
tant masters of the latter fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. The group, with a few 
exceptions, belongs to Mr. and Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, and it is to them the Institute is 
indebted for an opportunity to show a 
series which includes prints from the time 
when engraving began as an independent 
art, to the period when alien influence crept 
in and destroyed its naiveté. 

Italian engraving had its beginnings in 
the art of the Florentine goldsmith, for fol- 
lowing his niello? plates and closely allied 
with them in technique came the prints in 
fine manner. This term and the term broad 
manner are used to describe two different 


1See Colvin, S. Florentine Picture Chronicle. Lond., 1898. 

Hind, A. M. Catalogue of Early Italian Engravings in 
the British Museum. Lond. 1910; Short History Engraving 
and Etching. Lond., 1911. 

Fogg Art Museum. Loan Exhibition of Early Italian 
Engravings. Cambridge, 1915. 

Borenius, Tancred. Four Early Italian Engravers. Lond., 
1923. 


2 Engraved plates of silver or gold into the lines of which a 
fusion of minerals was melted to bring out the design. 


but contemporaneous techniques which 
were undoubtedly executed in different 
workshops, the first being the earlier. 

Our exhibition begins with two examples 
from the School of Finiguerra fine manner 
series of “Prophets and Sibyls,” the 
Prophets “Haggai” (H. C. I. 20. A) and 
“Moses” (H.C. I. 3. A). The difference in 
technique may be observed by a comparison 
of these with the one print shown from the 
broad manner set of the same series, the 
“Phrygian Sibyl” (H. C. II. 9. B). 

In the same technique and also anony- 
mous are four prints of great rarity 
from the series of “The Life of the Virgin 
and Christ”; ‘‘The Presentation in the 
Temple” (H. B. I. 4), with the small, 
hexagonal altar erased; “The Scourging 
of Christ” (H. B. I. 7* first design); “The 
Crucifixion” (H. B. I. 10, I); and 
“The Resurrection” (H. B. I. 11). Bartsch 
has made an erroneous attribution of 
this series to Nicoletto da Modena; 
Passavant attributes them to Filippo 
Lippi, though with a question. Berenson 
places them nearest to Alessio Baldovinetti 
in style, and though admitting the influ- 
ence of Filippo Lippi bases this conclusion 
on a “School of Baldovinetti” drawing 
in the Uffizi, similar in composition 
to “The Crucifixion.” These prints 
occur in the collections of the Kunsthalle, 
Hamburg; Baron Rothschild and the Ber- 
lin Museum, each differently treated with 
engraved decorative borders, added panels, 
or colored, and in the Rothschild Collection 
mounted on wood. They were probably 
used as decorations for altar-fronts. Hind 
in his Catalogue of Early Italian Prints in 
the British Museum (1910), speaks of an 
early impression of “The Scourging,” 
‘once in the Galichon Collection: its pres- 
ent locality unknown.” We wonder if the 
one in our Gallery may not perhaps be the 
Galichon print. In the same technique, 
(broad manner and Florentine), is an im- 
pression from the grand and solitary plate 
by Antonio Pollaiuolo, painter and gold- 
smith, the “ Battle of the Nude Men.” 

Before leaving the Florentines for the 
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North Italians we call attention to a 
group of prints by Cristofano Robetta: 
“The Adoration of the Magi” (H. D. II. 6) 
after Filippino Lippi, but with the central 
group of angels added by his own hand; 
“The Virgin and Child with St. John 
and Three Angels” (H. D. II. 9, II); 
“Allegory of Abundance” (H. D. II. 13) 
and “Allegory of the Power of Love” 
(H. D. II. 16). In the work of Robetta 
may be seen that influence of the North 
European Schools which places him in 
the transition period. Again without 
known engraver and in the broad manner 
are three North Italian*® engravings from 
the set erroneously called “The Tarocchi 
Cards of Mantegna” from the Art Institute 
Collection of forty-seven prints of the E 
Series. 

Next in sequence comes Mantegna in 
whose hands the broad manner reached a 
culmination. Ample opportunity for study- 
ing his work is afforded as six of the seven 
subjects of the “authentic” group definite- 
ly attributed to him, are shown: the two 
“Bacchanalian Groups” (H. pp. 338.2 and 
pp. 339.3); the two “Battles of the Sea 
Gods” (H. pp. 340.4 and pp. 341.5); “The 
Entombment” (horizontal plate) (H. pp. 
341.6) and ‘‘ The Risen Christ between SS. 
Andrew and Longinus” (H. pp. 342.7), also 
the copy of the last named (H. pp. 343.7*) 
(G. A. da Brescia) with the cross-hatched 
background. Of the Mantegna School 
pieces there are the following: “The 
Triumph of Caesar” series—‘‘The Ele- 
phants” (H. pp. 344.1*), “Soldiers carry- 
ing Trophies” (H. pp. 345.2), “Scourging 
of Christ”; (with the pavement) (H. pp. 
346.4); the same with the landscape back- 
ground (H. pp. 347.4"); “Christ de- 
scending into Hell” (H. pp. 347.5); 
“Entombment with the Three Birds” 
(upright plate) (H. pp. 348.7); “Four 
Women Dancing” (H. pp. 351.11) (Zoan 
Andrea). 

Two of Mantegna’s known followers, 
Giovanni da Brescia and Zoan Andrea, 
are represented by their finest plates. 
The “Four Women Dancing” is in all 


*Hind says “ Almost certainly Ferrarese in origin, so char- 
acteristic of Cossa in the ty »e of these figures with large 
heads, rounded forms and bulging draperies.” 


‘“THE SCOURGING OF CHRIST,” A FINE MANNER 
PRINT. FLORENTINE, FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
LENT BY MR. AND MRS. POTTER PALMER 


probability by Andrea, though we have 
kept it in Hind’s classification in the 
British Museum Catalogue under Man- 
tegna’s School, and it is one of the 
most lovely prints of the period. The 
“Holy Family with St. John” (H. pp. 
365.4, 2nd plate) by Giovanni serves to 
show how under the master’s inspiration, 
one of the lesser artists achieved a dis- 
tinguished plate. The “Judith” (H. pp 
386.5) by Andrea and his “Seven Cupids” 
(H. pp. 385.3) are also shown. 

Fine examples of the work of I. B. 
(with the bird), Jacopo de’ Barbari 
and Mocetto carry us along to Giulio 
Campagnola’s “St. John the Baptist” 
(H. pp. 494.2) recently acquired by the 
Print Department in the Charles Deering 
Collection and formerly in the Sir Joshua 
Reynolds Collection. “Shepherds in a 
Landscape” (H. pp. 499.11) is by Giulio 
and Domenico Campagnola. In some of 
Campagnola’s work are whole passages 
taken from prints of the North European 
School. His work marks the end of the 
first period of Italian engraving. 

Mitprep J. PRENTISS 
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HEAD BY WOLFGANG WALLNER 
GIFT OF ROBERT ALLERTON 


A POTTERY HEAD BY 
WOLFGANG WALLNER 


GRACEFUL sculpture of a fem- 
A ssine head, the latest gift of Robert 

Allerton to the Decorative Arts 
Department, has been placed on exhibition 
in Gallery G 25 which already contains a 
fascinating group of modern ceramics, 
glass, and work in silver and textiles. 
Terra-cotta is the medium employed in 
the modeling, and over this is spread a 
soft thick glaze in natural colors. The 
artist, Wolfgang Wallner of Cologne, 
Germany, has conceived the composition 
in a modern manner, which recalls as well 
the archaic simplicities. 

Three lilies decorate the head, stressing 
the grace of form and accenting the com- 
position with spots of color. The plinth, 
from which the first lily springs, is mottled 
green, and the hair of the figure is of 
light brown shot with golden yellow. 
The details of the face are delicately 
modeled, with blue eyes half-closed, and 
the carminated lips slightly open. 


Bessie BENNETT 


TWO IMPORTANT EXHIBITIONS 
MONG the Winter Exhibitions, open- 


ing in the East Galleries on December 

19, 1929, and closing on January 19, 
1929, are drawings by the Mexican, José 
Clemente Orozco, and sculpture by Numa 
Patlagean. Orozco was one of the famous 
“Syndicate” who decorated the walls of the 
National Preparatory School in Mexico 
City, and ranks with such vital and arrest- 
ing artists as Diego, Rivera, Charlot, 
Siqueiros, de la Cueva, and others of the 
contemporary Mexican school. His wash 
drawings, which are studies for great mural 
compositions, are brilliantly simplified and 
highly original in subject. 

Patlagean, though born in Russia, is 
French in training and spirit. He has been 
associated with the greatest of French 
sculptors, Rodin, Bourdelle, Maillol and 
Despiau. His group of twenty-nine ex- 
amples in bronze, terra cotta, plaster, and 
rare woods received the following comment 
from George W. Eggers, Director of the 
Worcester Art Museum, when the artist’s 
works were exhibited there: ‘‘ Each of these 
observations reveals in its separate way an 
element of Patlagean’s validity as a sculp- 
tor. The form is simple because in its 
arrangement it is so finely inspired... . 
The psychological themes are impressive 
because the man who sets them forth is not 
only an artist but a scientist—so keen in 
observation and deduction in matters of 
the human countenance that he is rated as 
one of the first physiognomists of France.” 


NOTES 


Miss Eruetprep has been 
appointed Librarian of Ryerson and 
Burnham Libraries, to fill the post left 
vacant by Miss Sarah L. Mitchell. Miss 
Abbot, who is a graduate of Vassar and 
the New York State Library School, 
has been associated with the libraries of the 
Departments of Art in Wellesley and 
Princeton, and has held positions in the 
libraries of the University of Cincinnati, 
of Brookline, Massachusetts, and in the 
Cincinnati Public Library. 
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LECTURES AND CONCERTS 


» FULLERTON HALL AT 2:30 P.M. 


DECEMBER 


3—Orchestral Concert: By the Little 
Symphony Ensemble, George 
Dasch, Conductor. 


5—Lecture: “Archeological Finds in 
Syria.” By M. Eustache de Lorey, 
Director of the Institut Francais 
de Damas. 


10—Lecture: “The Batik Process, 
with Some of Its Variations.”’ By 
Mrs. William J. Sewell, lecturer, 
Woodstock, N. Y. 


17—Lecture: “Excavations and Ex- 
plorations of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington in Central 
America and Mexico in 1928 and 
1929.” By Dr. Sylvanus G. 
Morley, Associate of the Carnegie 
Institute of Washington in Charge 


m of Middle American Archzolog- 
ical Research. 


“TWO FIGURES,” BRONZE SCULPTURE BY JOHN STORRS. AWARDED THE MR. AND MRS. FRANK G. LOGAN 
PRIZE WITH FIFTEEN HUNDRED DOLLARS IN THE ANNUAL AMERICAN EXHIBITION 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 


The following lectures offered during December are my to anyone upon payment of five dollars 

for twelve lectures. For the sketch classes there is a special fee. 

ART CENTERS OF GERMANY AND CENTRAL EUROPE. Monpays at 11:00. Miss Parker. 

A SURVEY OF ART AS ILLUSTRATED IN THE ART INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS. Mon- 
DAYS AT 6:15. Miss Parker. The Romantic School of French Painting. The French Impressionists. 
The Birch Bartlett Collection. 

HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. Wepnespays at 11:00. Miss Mackenzie. Romanesque in 
France, Germany and England. 

THE ART INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS. Wepnespays aT 7° . Miss Mullen. Romantic French 
Painting. The French Impressionists. The Birch Bartlett Collection. 


ART IN THE UNITED STATES. Tuurspays at 11:00. Miss Parker. The architecture of Phila- 
delphia. Art collections in Philadelphia. Art collections in Pittsburgh. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF INTERIOR DECORATION. Tuurspays at 1:30. Miss Chamberlain. 
Decorative accessories. Making small rooms look large. Making large rooms look small. 

THE HISTORY OF ART. Frinays at 11:00. Miss Parker. The Gothic period. 

ART CENTERS OF FRANCE AND ITALY. Fripays at 6:30. Miss Parker. Venice. Hill 
Towns of Italy. Naples and environs. 

TALES OF A TRAVELER. Saturpays at 9:20. Miss Mackenzie. London. Hampton Court, 
Windsor, and Eton. Winchester, Salisbury, and Canterbury. Free to all children. 

SKETCH CLASS FOR NON-PROFESSIONALS. Drawing and painting from a costumed model 


for those who would like to try their skill. Tuespays at 10:00. Mrs. Stevens, Instructor. 


CHINESE PAINTING. Tuespays 10:15 to 12:15. Asst. Prof. Driscoll. A University 
College Course, University of Chicago, giving a minor credit. First meeting, January 7. Regis- 
tration period, December 21 to 31, 1929. 
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LECTURE PROGRAM OF DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
FREE TO ALL MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 
A. PRACTICAL LESSONS IN HOME BEAUTIFICATION 


Monpays, 1:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. 
DecemBer 2—The Empire and Victorian Era. g—L’Art Moderne. 


January 6—A Dozen Don'ts in Interior Decoration. 13—A Dozen Dos in Interior Decoration. 
20—Color Schemes and How to Get Them. 27—Draperies in the Home. (Miss Mary 


E. Hipple.) 
B. GALLERY TALKS ON THE PERMANENT AND LOAN COLLECTIONS 
TUESDAYS, 12:30 TO 1:15 P.M. 


DecemBer 3—Matisse. 10—Picasso. 
January 7--Spanish Masters. 14—Italian Masters. 21—French Masters. 28—Dutch Masters. 


C. SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 


Fripays, 10:30 A.M. TO 12:00 Noon 


DecemBer 6—Etching and Lithography. 13—Composing to Music. 
January 3—Simple Rules of Perspective. to—Simple Rules of Composition. 17—Window Pic- 
tures. 24—Pictures from Winter Sports. 31—Painting the Snowscape. 


D. GALLERY TALKS IN THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
FRIDAYS, 12:30 TO 1:15 P.M. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. 


DecemBer 6—Summary of the Annual Exhibition of American Paintings and Sculpture. 13—Paint- 
ings of the Christmas Spirit in the Permanent Collections. 
These talks will occur on January 3, 10, 17, 24, and 31; subjects to be announced in the bulletin for 


January. 
E. PROCESSES OF MODERN ART (STUDIO DEMONSTRATIONS) 
FRIDAYS, 2:30 P.M. 
DecemBer 6—Composing to Music. 13—Painting the Winter Scene. 


wee? 1930 this series will be called THE ART AND LIFE OF EUROPE AND NORTH 
-) 


January 3—North Africa. 1o—Spain. 17—Italy. 24—France. 31—The Netherlands. 
F. THE ENJOYMENT AND PRACTICE OF THE ARTS FOR CHILDREN 


PROVIDED UNDER THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND PUBLIC 
SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LECTURE FUND* 


SATURDAYS, 1:30 TO 2:20 P.M. 


Decemper 7—Pictures to Music. 14—Painting the Winter Scene. 
January 4—Simple Rules of whos omg 11—Simple Rules of Composition. 18— Window Pic- 
tures. 25—Pictures from Winter Sports. 


*This Fund also provides anrually seventy-eight lecture classes in Fullerton Hall to pupils from public grade and high 
schools and eighty-four assembly lectures in the schools within Cook County. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS 


Concerts will be given every Sunday afternoon at 3:15 and 4:15 o'clock by the Little 
Symphony Ensemble, George Dasch, Conductor. Admission twenty-five cents. 
The Cafeteria will be open on these Sundays from 12:15 to 8 o'clock. 


THE RESTAURANT 


The Cafeteria is open every day except Sunday from 11 to 4:45 o'clock. On Sunday 
the hours are 12:15 to 8 o'clock. The Tea Room is open every day except Sunday, serving 
table d’hote and a la carte luncheons from 11:30 to 2:30, and afternoon tea from 2 to 4:45. 
Both the Cafeteria and Tea Room will close on Sunday evening, December 29, 1929 and 
reopen on Saturday, January 4, 1930. Arrangements for parties and special luncheons in 
the Tea Room may be made with Miss Aultman. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


OcroBER 24—DecemBer 8—Forty-Second Annual Exhibition of American Paintings and 
Sculpture. Galleries G51-Gor. 

NovEMBER I—JANUARY I—Japanese Prints by Utamaro. Gallery H5. 

NoveMBER 1—DeceMBER 10—Book Trails. The Children’s Museum. 

NovEMBER 5—JANUARY 26—Early Italian Engravings, lent by Mr. and Mrs. Potter 
Palmer. Gallery 16. 

DeceMBER 18—JANUARY 20—Christmas Exhibition of Work done by the Children in the 
Saturday morning School classes. 

DecEMBER I9—JANUARY I9—Sculpture by Georg Kolbe and Numa Patlagean; Paintings 
by Anthony Angarola and Alexander Brook; Exhibition of Work by Teachers in the 
School of the Art Institute; Drawings from the Competition for the War Memorial. 
Drawings by José Clemente Orozco; Modern Paintings from the Winterbotham 
Collection. Galleries G5s1-G6r. 

DecEMBER 5—JANUARY 26—First International Exhibition of Lithography and Wood 
Engraving. The Print Galleries. 

January 30—Marcn g—Thirty-Fifth Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and 
Vicinity. Galleries G51-G6r. 

January 30—Marcu 9—Twentieth Annual International Exhibition of Etchings under 


the Auspices of the Chicago Society of Etchings. Galleries 12 and 13. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS FOR OCTOBER, 1929 


Change of Address—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change of address 
to Guy U. Young, Membership Department. 


pa Adams 

eopold Baer 

Mrs. S. V. Balderston 
Miss F. I. Barnhardt 

John G. Barthell 

Mrs. Thomas E. Beasley 
George H. Benedict 

Mrs. William H. Bennet 
Mrs. William J. Bolitho 
Mrs. Charles T. Boynton 
Mrs. William E. Brewster 
Miss Elizabeth Carol Buehring 
Mrs. John F. Butler 

Mrs. Georgia Leigh Caldwell 
Mrs. Chester M. Candy 
Miss Joyce Marion Carson 
Mrs. Frank K. Chandler 
Mrs. Edward S. Clark 
Francis H. Clark 

Mrs. D. F. Cleary 

Mrs. Samuel J. Cohn 

Miss Isabelle Cooper 

Mrs. Theron P. Cooper 
Mrs. Bert A. Cronson 

A. Guthrie Curtis, Jr. 
Harry C. Daley 

Joseph A. Duner 

Mrs. Milton K. Eisenstaedt 
Mrs. John T. Emery 

Mrs. Clarence E. Ericsson 
Mrs. Alice Wood Fisher 
Mrs. S. Douglas Flood 
Herbert G. Franz 


William J. Grace 

Mrs. Lucy C. Graves 
Mrs. Fred P. Greenberg 
Mrs. Eugene S. Greensfelder 
Dr. C. L. Gregory 

Mrs. Everly L. Haines 

A. F. Hartigan 

Mrs. F. J. Heidler 
William B. Henri 

Charles M. Hines 

Mrs. Frank Holmes 

Mrs. Farley Hopkins 
Mrs. Edgar E. Hubbard 
Mrs. Robert E. Humphreys 
Mrs. R. W. Hyman 
age A. Hynes, Jr. 
Dr. Daniel W. Jeffries 
Mrs. Arthur Jerrems, Jr. 
David Jetzinger 

Mrs. Nels E. Johnson 
Mrs. John Levett 

Samuel Arthur Lichtmann 
Mrs. Leslie E. Lowry 
Miss Elizabeth E. Maltman 
Mrs. Mellen C. Martin 
Clarence Mayer 

Dr. Mary G. McEwen 
Mrs. D. A. McFaull 
Robert D. Mowry 

Henry G. Naber 

Mrs. Henry F. Norcott 
Mrs. Edwin Oliver 

Hilmer C. Olson 


Miss Helen Palmer 

Mrs. J. H. Perry 

Miss Violet M. Peterson 
Mrs. Elizabeth Phillips 
Mrs. Walter F. Piper 
Miss Marion C. Prentiss 
Mrs. Louis Z. Protine 
Mrs. D. A. Raggio 

Mrs. Fred N. ReQua 
John Robinson 

Mrs. Clifford Rodman 
Dr. Thor Rothstein 

Mrs. Louis T. Sayre 
Mrs. Charles W. Schaub 
Dr. Yetta Scheftel 
Harold R. Schradzki 

Dr. G. W. Scupham 
Mrs. Frederick W. Spiegel 
Mrs. Philip T. Starck 
Mrs. Elmer E. Stephenson 
Mrs. Jessie L. Stevens 
Mark D. Taylor 

Joseph D. Toloff 

Mrs. Gertrude Trampisch 
Mrs. Ross C. Treseder 
Mrs. C. D. Varel 

Mrs. Charles H. Vorkeller 
Mrs. Alexander Weiss 
Mrs. Helen M. Whitaker 
Miss Winnona Whitaker 
Miss Ethel Whitney 

A. L. Withers 

Miss Katherine Wright 
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